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low-ceilinged room, whose clay walls were decorated with
woodcuts. It was furnished with a semicircular bench, a bed,
a table, a chair, a chest and a big Russian stove. A length of
cloth separated this den from the rest of the house. Dosto-
evsky paid five rubles a month for rent, board and laundry,
but the widow earned more money through her two daugh-
ters for whom she acted as a procuress. "Ah, barin" she used
to say, "they would have ended by sleeping with a battalion
clerk or a sergeant anyhow, for two loaves of gingerbread,
maybe, or a pound of nuts. But with you gentlemen, it's
good business for them and a great honor for rue. . . ."
On November 20, 1854, young Baron Wrangel arrived
in Semipalatinsk to assume the duties of public prosecutor.
When this handsome, twenty-two-year-old officer arrived
in his beautifully tailored uniform, ordered from a St. Peters-
burg tailor, he stroked his black sideburns in honor of this
provincial hole, several thousand versts from the capital.
What would become of him, condemned to remain for two
years in this remote village lost in the sands, among these
illiterates, without any diversion except hunting and fishing?
Before leaving St. Petersburg he had received a visit from
Mikhail Dostoevsky who gave him a package of books for
Feodor. Baron Wrangel knew Dostoevsky only from his
works, but he happened to have been present at the sham
execution of the "Petrashevsky" on Semenovsky Square.
Having paid his formal visit to the governor, Baron
Wrangel sent his lackey to summon Dostoevsky. The latter
received the serving-man with suspicion. Who was this
Baron Wrangel? What did he want of him? His title of
public prosecutor had a disturbing ring in Feodor Mikhail-
ovich's ears. Nevertheless, he accepted an invitation to tea.